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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


The Village Poor-house. By a Country Curate. London. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1832.. pp. 70. 


(Concluded. } 
Havine alread ~unee our opinion, of this little 
volume, we cand now do no more than justify it by 
extracts. The people of England by this time appreciate 
pretty well the folly of war, and will in future, under a 
reformed system, be in little er of being misled by 
the old cant and bombast about ‘ British valour,’ ‘ Eng- 





land’s glory,’ fandj the like, Tom Perkins’s song, which | 


is a soldier’s story, we should like to 


yont a an 


ject, but we can only find room for little more than a 


stanza :— 
* When vi sat upon our swords 
How gratitude made knights and lords, 
And towns flame up in light ! 
Wealth, honours, praises, all were shed 
Like rain, upon each noble head, 
For such a glorious fight— 
We, all the while, who siruck the blow 
ied nothing wat our wounds to shew. 


ae and irk mE cae are mine, 
. “ipl ey en 
aysa 
Po tet 4 - very to goad— 
nen scraping See from off the MS ead 


od yor in quarry cart.’ 








suggesti various 

the rest. We have not. space for 
loth to garble it. The 

men who bear the coffin, and t 
at baie, Lent waiting, Lee Seemnprpeses Mes rector 


are introduced in fine , 
another style :— 
an — ess heaming 


Py i ity 


usical liule f om 
So busy a iba work ad soging. 


Drooping winged tated tired come, 
Bringing their nd eng come 
Treasures unshared by @ cormorant érowd, 
Treasures untoueh'd by the idle and proud, 
Treasures unpure by baseness or sorrow. 
Enough for to-day, and a feast for to-morrow.’ 


Bill Harvey’s song is in a more cheerful strain than 
those of most owe hie pry wl iy bat the cheerfulness 
proceeds, not from the 
own coantty, but from that ch Aepteipaiocin 
distant land. The following are the concluding verses :— 


* What boots it to us that our country is rich ; 
The best of our life time is spent in a ditch. 
We know she is powerful—sbe t us down, 
And plentiful too—though our bi is so brown. 
‘There’sa land quite as} far over the sea, 
Snap ncinees bee 

give me the woodywhere the axe never swung, 

Where man never entered and voice neves rung : 


No. 525. 
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| 
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A hut made of logs, and a gan by my side, 

The land for my portion, and Jane for my ‘bride ; t 
That hut were @ palace, a country for me,— 

Dash on then, proud ship, o’er the wide-rofling sea.’ 


We must pass over the pictures of the Village n, 
the Sick Pauper, and pda steal a look at the Trees 
Lady, who plays the part of Charity | at the Bazaar :— 

‘ Flaunting abroad in a furbelow'd gown 

She’s the wonder and pride and the belle of the (own ;— 
O, how she sighs at a story of 
A’ sigh! so har tag 50 V 
Oh. how she hegs, ooks pretty the while, 
‘Till hearts, and subscriptions, are gained by her smile ; 
ype in ner, ark ged an myens 

nd looks so divine m r "s 
And fans of goose athens sak rye ee aml 
And fire-sereens and needle- books, babies and caps ;— 
She's so tender and busy,—she levies a war 
*Gainst the gentlemen's hearts at a : Fancy Bazaar. 

With a few lines from the conclusion, we shall termi- 
nate our notice, which may be Fame roportioned 
to the importance of the book 5 it 80, 2 the: the size 
only were considered ; but in the present instance, that 


criterion would be inapplicable. ‘Oer eeere extracts are, strictly 
the volume to 
» in almost 


speaking, specimens; and in recommending, 
general perusal, we can promise the reader, foniee 
every page, passages as good as any we have wes and 
some better; and all whleved more valuable 

moral purpose which diem through 


* How peace! 
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nity. In striving to keep up with its compeers, allow- 
ably and insensibly it has corresponded much with the 
spirit of the age, in spite of restrictions on its course, 
writers have still taken subjects which most bore upon 
the ideas of the times. Voltaire swam with the stream 
of revolution and infidelity, and made his plays copartners 
in the current. We have abandoned the more mo- 
narchical facts of history, and left the royal game which 
Shakspeare played. The most popular dramatic writer of 
the day has chosen liberal subjects for his muse,—Virgi- 
nius, Caius Gracchus, William Tell, Alfred the Great ; 
the first and the most popular actor has been the most 
happy in their execution; and the people have been best 
pleased with these plays and performances of all late 
efforts. In unison, too, with the taste of the age, wh ch 
loves to investigate the recesses of private and domestic 
manners, the Virginius of Mr Knowles has gone into 
their delineation. A family history is as delicately drawn 
as it is powerfully enacted: this trebly adds to feelings 
which affect us. When this domestic bliss is broken 
into, and dragged into public life, the hero becomes a 
character in a nation. But though here the common 
particulars, since the creation, of every family life, be- 
comes a representation on the stage; we have since en- 
tered still more fully into the details of modern domestic 
character, which states itself, par excellence, ‘ Domestic 
Drama ;’ a near approach to the license of Aristophanes, 
and a feature of the age; a great departure from the 
moral afforded by kings and queens, and the faux pas and 
extravagances of high life, shewing that the humble and 
lowly in lot are equally deserving of compassion with the 
sovereign potentate or haughty lord, the poor as well as 
the rich, the one of inferior condition as well as his supe- 
rior; or rather in justice more, since the great have gene- 
rally themselves to condemn for their misfortunes, whilst 
private ones are more often accidental, and frequently 
brought on by the cruelty of those above them. Such 
lessons teach the true Christianity of the Gospel, that 
we should make no distinction between men; I allude 
more particularly to the ‘ Rent-Day’ and ‘ Black-eyed 
Susan,’ which are gems of the modern stage, especially 
as their author, and the circumstances they are founded 
upon, have originated in ourselves, and have not emanated 
from the French. The feeble state of the drama, and 
consumption of vitality produced by long confinement, 
has forced us to lean on the shoulders of France,—a 
scandal to our nation, which we might have avoided, if 
we had been freer: but the search for authorized novelty 
has driven us the whole world round, and the drama of 
Timbuctoo might be transferred to English boards, or the 
translations of authors at the Antipodes received, pro- 
vided all had got clean bills of health from their own 
blessed governments, and performed quarantine under 
our censorship. We do not deny that pieces of great 
merit have been produced from a neighbouring source, 
but still un-English ;—(we only so style them)—because, 
differing from’ our manners and taste, and behind-hand 
with our refinement, to witness, ‘ Victorine,’ made up of 
another play called ‘ La Féte du Mariage,’ which, though 
praised by the press for its morality, had it come at once 
forged by British hands, and represented on our major 
theatres, we doubt whether it would not have met with 


damnation, for entering too familiarly into ‘scenes which 
are generally kept from the unpractised eye of females. 
We hear a great deal about the decline of the drama, 
and it is much the fashion to charge spectacles as one of 
the causes of it; but it seems to me, we are the authors 
of the abuse, by cur own restrictions and confinement on 


more legitimate drama. History shews, we think, that 
mere tation and dumb-shew never became the 
fashion, till the audience became both deaf and dumb as 





political agents. The Athenians did not adopt this 
species of performance till they were no longer a people 
of any importance, when the past, compared with the 
present, was no longer a subject of self-congratulation, 
and when the present was an object averted from their 
eyes, both by their own feelings, or those who had the 
guidance of them; when, in fine, they were deprived of 
all agency in state, and all exertion of the mind in public 
matters was taken from them. Then they drowned con- 
sciousness in amusement, and, treated as children, they 
trifled as children, and joined in similar pleasures and 
pursuits. In Rome, a similar state of things, the same 
change of government from free to despotic power, the 
domination of the Emperors, the destruction of public 
opinion, produced a like revolution in the drama, and 
made Horace deplore that it was of no use writing for 
the stage, whén an author’s composition might be cut 
short by the unanimous call for the spectacle ; that beasts 
and men dressed up in as various colours as the brute 
creation, might walk the stage, and gladiators, like game- 
cocks at the Westminster pit, might fight till they killed 
each other. But spectacles have not succeeded in Eng- 
land; we have not arrived at this state of ‘decrepitude, 
nor do the times associate with those, whem they) were 
everything in other countries ; beasts of the’ férest; horsesj.., 
monkeys in nature and out of nature, shews and proces! 
sions, have only added to the existing poverty of the 
theatres. Besides we have not the resources of the 
world, like Rome, to make them truly grand ; we cannot 
pour seas into the pit of the theatre, and make men-of-war 
fight battles on their waves; nor can we disforest im- 
mense tracts of their inhabitants, and empty them intoan . 
arena to run wild; nor have we the taste of the French 
to make them classical; our people, for a long time shut 
out from a sense of the beautiful, the dignified, the cha- 
racteristic, in the contemplation of the arts, and now 
rarely and with difficulty getting access to them, have no 
taste for grouping ; the position individually, or thé for- 
mation of a tout ensemble, is understood but by a few actors 
and actresses. Another party say, the cause of the decline 
of the drama is the excess of refinement, to us a sin- 
gular proposition, that one art should suffer by the 
causes which uphold and exalt all others; it is unsup- 
ported by facts, for they cannot bring a parallel instance 
of their creed ; for who will say that any former nation, 
we have called to witness Greece and Rome. is in a ple- 
thora of refinement, when poetry is suborned by tyranny ; 
when oratory, the arts and philosophy are shackled and 
manacled ; and the high and the low, the noble and the 
ignoble, are wallowing in the like mire of abominations ; 
they cannot say in support of their comparison and de- 
duction, that this is one case ; no, perceiving the difference 
of these times, we must look to the cause in the state of 
the art itself, for we do not labour under any of the olden 
circumstances, which attended the decline of the drama ; 
we have still a free government may be said ; but, O horrid 
anomaly ! in this self-called land of liberty, the stage is 
under the most withering and despotic regulations, only to 
be equalled in the most tyrannical governments; so that we 
are producing the same effects with them—the decline of 
the drama, when it should be flourishing; if we may judge 
by collateral arts. The age has produced a surfeit 
of novels and romances, which may proceed to utter 
nausea. This has been occasioned by their taking the 
place of the drama, which has been so long unfilled by 
writers ; but, restrictions done away, we may see the for- 
mer drawn within a sphere of more healthy gation, and 
the novelists recruiting, from their overplus of strength, 
the diminished ranks of the dramatists. Theatres too 
have forsaken their greatness, become minors, intreased 
their numbers, and reduced their prices,—a proof of the 
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democracy of the age, which seeks pleasure for all, high 
and low. Let them treat their according to their 
tastes; there will be plenty of food for them all, with the 
wide world open to them ; and whatsoever administration 
may be in, the peers should conciliate the people, whose 
favour they have to regain; the Commons shew their 
liberality to their constituents, whom they may soon have 
to meet, by distributing more generally, and opening new 
channels to their amusement, of which oftentimes lately 
they have been the only objects. W. J. B. 





A COURT-DAY AT ST. JAMES’S, 
DIES FASTI. 
I now and then go to Court, not to ask favours, not to 
say ‘ How d’ye do ? to hundreds of friendly faces, not to 
be ‘ presented’ either on marriage, return from «abroad, 
or  promotion,’—no, I go to see how the world wags in the 
melancholy and abstracted mood of a Hermit. Nobody 
knows me—I know nobody, except by sight ; and I pass in 
and out, leaving my card in the hands of the Lord in 
Waiting, with as little notice as the imperceptible shadows 
of the gorgeous personages who receive a kind word from 
his Majesty, or a particular and gracious smile. I often 
ask onadif, if this abstract show which touches me not, 
which gives me nor hope, nor fear, nor flutter, as in those 
young bosoms whose plumes fan my face. I ask myself 
if it is worth while to dress, to have a glass coach, to 
stand on my legs, half melted, for four mortal hours in 
blank speculation, looking at the beautious faces of gorge- 
ous girls, ugly faces of painted age, the supercilious con- 
fidenee of bo}s double epauletted, and the bald heads, and 
grizzly, the stars, and loads of gold, of the elders.—-‘ Still 
pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw !’ In sooth it is 
a merry melancholy speculation !—There we are, a goodly 
and most golden mob of us. The stream from two o’clock 
of the Drawing-room days, having filled the ante-chambers, 
rolls forward within the narrow railed limit that skirts the 
windows facing the Park.—By gentle insinuations the 
extreme Eastern end is doubled or rounded, as we press 
on. 
‘And O! Sir Anxious, of your hat beware. 
Lest with its angles you annoy the fair!’ 

Often have I been just an hour at this _—- corner, 
or in the desperation of ennui, have I glided with the 
wrigglings of a snake, to the nearest embrasure of a win. 
dow, to rest my aching eyes on the green below, the un- 
folded gates, the beef-eating porters, and the noble park 
at length (the particular audiences of those of the entrée 
over), I hear a rustling extraordinary—a click! ha! ’tis 
the door unbolting—forward—gently—* I beg pardon’— 
—I stand, at every stop, on tip-toe to catch a glimpse over 
the long vista of heads and plumes through the doors, to 
the throne room, and of his Majesty, who stands the 
fourth from the door—we arrive at this Sanctum Sancto- 
rum; down go the lady’s trains,—han/le cards, names 
announced from Lord to Lord—the women advance close 
and curtsey. The King salutes many a sweet cheek,— 
how I envy him, and yet so many must make joy a plague ! 
1 am startled into identity at the sounds of my own cog- 
nomen—one low bow, and I pass sidling oot five — 
I approach her Majesty, my name again! I bow profound : 
—Was it fancy, or did the Queen deign to smile on me 
more kindly than on the last fitting figure that glided on ? 
—but that man’s obeisance was too iong i’ the making ; the 
smile that came at its beginning had already past, and still 
he bowed !—O! most ill tin rolixity ! Surely her Ma- 
jesty was sick of it ! and my brevity was really kindly taken. 
Heavens ! what a fag is here. y, a.common creature’s 


hard day’s work, washing or haymaking, is child’s play 
to this wear of the more delicate senses! Let us have 





mercy on this labour of state, nor grudge the pomp and 
riches of twenty 4ebers, were they sought, to aild so 
wearisome a toil as royalty! Hermit that I am, without 
the smile of even a single Lord or Lady (whose breath they 
may create from the mere will) I would yet not be a King ! 
but am most grateful to my King for bearing up this 
heavy load of Majesty for our general good! O yes! of 
all the loads,—of all the hard tasks to weigh poor 
mortals’ spirits down, none has the crushing weight of 
state ! 

So cheerly—e’en my spirits faint—how the fresh air 
revives |—off with my harness; a canter round the Ser- 
pentine at five, restores me to myself—to life!—I look 
back. Alas! who are all those patient creatures that I 
left lining the galleries up and ‘down stairs, wrapped in 
their trains ? Coronets! poor things, they have been sit- 
ting shivering this hour and half waiting for their car- 
riages. I will return and look at them next week,—to 
pity and admire. Hermit oF Park-Lane. 


- 


AN UNANSWERABLE REPLY. 

A one-arm’d sailor applying for parish relief, the 
overseer refused, saying, ‘You do not belong to our 
parish.’ The sailor rejoined, ‘ I lost my arm fighting for 
all parishes.’ 


THEATRICALS. 
Kine’s THEATRE. 

Robert le Diable has at length had a fair chance given to 
it in this country. It was performed here for the first 
time, according to the text of the author, on Monday 
evening. The orchestra was composed chiefly of the 
finest performers in Europe ; the actors were the original 
introducers of the piece, and they had studied their parts 
under the superintendance of the composer; and last, 
the scenic decorations were worthy of the finest music. 
in the world, It has been brought out in the utmost 
prodigality of splendour and good taste, so that, we con- 
ceive, nothing has been left to be desired on the part of 
Mr Meyerbeer. We may now therefore form a general 
estimate of the character of the music, and this we are 
compelled to say has not materially changed from the 
one we cape after having attended the performance 
at Covent Garden. With very few éxceptions, the 
melodies appear to us to be either common-place or 
fantastic—rarely elegant, and frequently frivolous and 
contemptible. The instrumental colouring is elaborate, 
but constantly, injudicious ; and in this department too, 
we have rather tricks and curious effects eternally strained 
after, than rational and highly intellectual conception. 
His scoring for the band is far inferior to that of Rossini. 
It may be thought presumptuous to question Mr Meyer- 
beer’s skill in orchestral arrangement; but this branch of 
the art, though a vastly im nt one, is far from being 
the most so, and indeed it may be acquired unac- 
companied by any other of the positive requisites to form 
a musical genius of the first order. Having alluded to 
some of the defects in the opera, another objection, and 
the principal one we have to urge against it, after stating 
the lack of originality in the melodies, is, the almost 
utter discrepancy that exists between the sentiment of 
the words and their musical expression, above all in the 
accompanied recitatives. Let any one follow these, 

e by passage, and we think that, im the main, he 
will come to the same conclusion. We feel, and readily 
acknowledge, that Meyerbeer is equal to the ordinary 
mechanism of his art, but we also feel, whenever we hear 
his music, that he has been prodigy overrated, and 
that he is not essentially a man of real genius, and for 
this reason, that what compositions we have heard, 
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purely his own, have given us no authority to rank him 
with the acknowledged gre:* men; and such as have not 
been his own, are badly copied from the fashionable 
composers of the day. It is doubly blameable to form 
one’s style closely upon that of another man, and for 
that style not to be the finest. 

The most graceful pieces in Robert le Diable, according 
to our estimation, are, the romance by Alice, ‘ Va, dit-elle, 
va, mon enfant,’ in the first act. The cavatina which 
opens the second, by Jsabel, ‘En vain j'espére.’ The 
duet which succeeds between her and Rodert, ‘ Avec bonté 
voyes ma peine.’ The solo and chorus concluding the 
second act; ‘ La trompette guerritre :’ and beyond all, 
for expression, the pathetic appeal which /sabel makes to 
her lover in the fourth act; ‘Robert, toi que j’aime.’ 
This is charming. 

With the chorus of the demons behind the scenes, so 
much talked of, we were disappointed: it is not awful, 
and to our ears, was an unmeaning blare. That of the 
chevaliers at the gambling-table, with the rum-ti-udity solo 
by Robert, is unworthy of any musician, not writing for a 
pantomime. The chorus of monks proceeding to the ca- 
thedral; and afterwards the concerted piece going on in 
front, with the organ accompaniment and church service 
behind the scene, was both effective and delightful. To 
sum up all; we shall never go to this opera again, and do 
not feel anxious to hear a single movement repeated. 
The resurrection scene of the nuns is tedious, and posi- 
tively laughable. The great number of them in the first 

place destroys the solemnity and terror of the event; be- 
sides which, they have comely rosy faces, and are to all 
appearance quite as prepared fora tipsy dance in their 
grave clothes, as when they mneeeet in their regular 

allet costume. The only thing which sanehanhed for 
the wearisome length of this portion of the performance 
was the opportunity it afforded of contemplating the 
transcendant beauty of the Gothic ruin, with its perfect 
effect of moonlight. Indeed, the whole opera presents an 
uninterrupted series of magnificently finished dioramas ; 
so generously has the manager ordered every department, 
that we regret that the music, taken collectively, should 
not be better worthy of his spirit; and that, disappoint- 
ment in the important result—remuneration, will in all 
probability be his reward. 


Mons. Damoreau is a true Frenchman, and an_ agree. 
able one, both as a singer and actor. Le Vasseur has 
been heard before in this country. He is by no means a 
certain singer, being frequently false in his. intonation. 
The quality of his voice is rather cow-like, tly pre- 
ferable, however, to that of Giubilei, who, of the perfor- 
mers, was the only draw-back to the entertainment ; swing- 
ing his arms about like a telegraph, and lowing every 
other note out of tune. 

Covent-GarDEN. 
Miss Caroting Lyon, who made her first appearance in 
Clari last night, is a young lady of fair pretensions to fill 
the middle parts in opera. Her figure is good, her face 
nothing particular, and her acting unembarrassed and 
respectable, after the stage pattern. Within a moderate 
compass, her voice is soft and pleasing; but strained 
beyond its natural pitch, it meets with the usual conse. 
quence of misplaced ambition, and suffers a fall, or, in 
other words, becomes wiry and discordant. She sang 








The singers in general acquitted themselves admirably. 
Madame Cinti throughout; but more especially in the 
cavatina already alluded to, ‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,’ 
which was, almost without an exception, the most lovely 
combination of pure tone and pathetic expression we ever 
heard. Madame De Meric, too, performed the part of 
Alice with unwearied energy me good sense. Mons. 
Nourrit is a much better actor than singer; in both capa- 
cities he is excellent, yet in both is he completely artifi- 
cial. Every action, gesture, and look are studied, and 
they appear to be so. His style of singing partakes of 
the same character; it is affected, and uot very manly. 
The quality of his voice (a pure tenor) has been better 
than it is, and his tones are frequently nasal and sneak- 
ing. In justice, however, we must say, that he went 
through the very long and arduous scene of doubt, vacil- 
lation, and despair, at the close of the piece, where he 
at length violently wrenches himself from the clutches of 
his demon counsellor, with remarkable power and skill. 
The performance may be thought to have been in parts 
overstrained, but horror and torment of mind are in 


‘Home, sweet home,’ with due softness and plaintive- 
ness, and was rewarded by a general encore. Her second 
song, ‘ My heart bounds lightly,’ was less successful, her 
natural forte being, we imagine, more towards the pen- 
sive. The last song, with the exception of a partial 
failure at the close, was pleasingly given. On the whole, 
Miss Lyon was deservedly well received. The bills state 
that it was her first appearance on any stage,—a fact we 
should have doubted in the absence of so unquestionable 
an authority. 
Surrey THEATRE. 

Tere were three new pieces here on Monday night. 

Andreas Hofer, if we mistake not, will havea run upon 
the public purse, notwithstanding the common-place aind 
vulgarity of its opening, but it improves as it proceeds, 
and ends as it should do. The interruptions from the 
gallery were too much intermixed with the plot of the 
= a to afford us any chance of unravelling it. Mrs 

est is very effective in the last scene but one, which 
represents the wife of Hofer watching from a window, 
a telegraph, the change of which is to announce either the 
reprieve or the instant death of Hofer; Osbaldiston was 
justly applauded in Hofer; the death scene is well con- 
trived ; such should have been the end of such a man,— 
glorious as his life. Vale, as 4hsolen'Steitchbeck, and W. 
Vining, as Madame Rougegorge, gave relief and animation 
to the piece. An elegant new drop, and rich landscape 
scenery, were produced on the occasion. 

Hallowmas Eve, which followed, is a legendary drama. 
We have no room for particulars ; the coarse vulgarity 
put into or which comes out of Vale’s mouth might be 
advantageously dispensed with. Attar Gull, the third 
piece, has an evident: bearing upon the late West Indian 
insurrection, Elton plays the principal character with 
chaste energy, both in action and declamation, 

The performances were not over till near one. 
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themselves frightful exaggerations. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Maxy thanks to Tewpysos ; we acknowledge the justice of his 
complaint, and hope in future to leave no ground for it. We 
shail begin to rub off our scores forthwith. 
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